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greater familiarity1 with that "door and key of the
sciences," and a better appreciation of the part it had
to play in advancing as well as formulating discovery.
Part V. is a dissertation on Optics, in which the phe-
nomena of reflection and refraction are clearly stated,
and the theory of the transmission of light and heat
fay species, in which Bacon may have been confirmed by
his studies of Avicenna, is adopted. Part VI., the final
section of the work, is devoted to an exaltation of
"Experimental Science," which, using a term familiar
to readers of Book II. of the later ' Organum/ has, he
announces, three Prerogatives: 1. It tests the conclu-
sions of observation, as illustrated by his analysis of the
phenomena of the rainbow; 2. It makes discoveries
which the other sciences cannot arrive at unaided,
under which head, showing himself still affected by the
traditions of Alchemy, he brings the arts of prolonging
life and of making gold; 3. It, by its own power, dis-
plays the secrets of nature.

A remarkable feature of the {Opus Majus' is the
space devoted to a sketch, in the spirit of more recent
times, of the progress of early speculation from Thales to
Aristotle. In his references to the last, Eoger Bacon
again suggests a comparison with Francis by his apparent
inconsistency. Toward the end of the historical sur-
vey, he treats his predecessor with even more than the
respect accorded to him in the ' De Augmentis/ regret-
ting the period during which his works were buried,

1 All science, he contends, requires mathematics, which, being the
simplest and most certain, engaged in a sphere where yvtapi^repa
$vcra are also yi/topi/txwTepa ^juiV, and intuitively apprehended, is properly
prior to those more complex and difficult. Cf. Comtc's Classification
of the Sciences.